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THE BEST WHITE 


= acs. Extracted Honey 


ME GEGHES 





PUBLISHT WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Ghicago, ill. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. . 


ALFALFA 


"Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second- HONEY el 
Class Mail-Matter. This is the famous White 


: 
a é Extracted Honey gathered in 
IMPORTANT NOTICES: the great Alfalfa regions of 
The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 3 the Central West. It is a 
= 
& 
= 
3 
a 


BASSWOOD (3) 
HONEY acausues “s 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- i 
consin. It has a stronger 9 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is < 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 





ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- splendid honey, and nearly 

ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, anette wien eine + t 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. everybody who cares to ea 
honey at all can’t get enough 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates al tiie, Meanie etiam 


the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900, 

Subscription Receipts— We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philolog cal Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t’? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





We have a good stock of the fine WHITE ALFALFA and "* 
WHITE BASSWOOD EXTRACTED HONEY that we can ship by 3 
return freight. Most bee-keepers must have sold all their last year’s "9 
crop long before now, and will be ready to get more with which to 
supply their customers. All who have had any acquaintance with (U9 
the above-named honeys know how good they are. Why not order pX& 
at once, and keep your trade supplied ? 





Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey : 
For the purpose of selling again. 








The Bee-Keeper’s 
=GUlle= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


— oe 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—l6th (1899) Edition—18th Thonu- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 





A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% 
cents per pound; two cans, 9 cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
desire. The cans are boxt. This is all 


Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey, 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


ra 
s 


PEERED ECR GEE 





Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 
A description of the book here is quite unnec- : s 
I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 
I'm something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 
duction and then buy honey of you for my ownuse. But however loyal one ought to 
be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 
excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the 
honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 


essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to reguire any introduction. 











{ 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library a McHenry Co., Ill. 9 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 7 
This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s é Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 7 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce ((% 


Ay 


to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 
@)) the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
A can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. Address, 
The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- é GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie x Chicago, Ill. 


scribers only, and no premium is also given to “ 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 4 ; 
nal for one year: CCRORGS EF iS TVS TS TiS Fis FS ISI LI LILI LISS 
Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. , 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 2 6 cents Cash ak This is a good ume 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only ih to send in your Bees- 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO e f B wax. We are payilg 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, pal O r eeswax. xt 26 cents a pound= 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every : : : CASH—for best ye 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 
W. YORK & CO., . 
IIo mn lthliaieaes oo GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAG®. 
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slow Cooling of Beeswax and its ef- 


f or has attention again in the Bee- 
K Review. Editor Hutchinson says: 
an Bee Journal admits that the 


of wax simply allows the dirt to 
hat is the only way that slow cool- 
e any effect upon the color. But 
to the idea that the dark color of 
m its impurities. Here is where 


. 
‘ s making its mistake. The 
e wax itself. Dark wax wiil re- 

»)matter how slowly it is cooled ; 

| be yellow altho so full of dirt 

articles can be seen. Any one who 

cares enough about this can easily satisfy him- 


cel f et him get a cake of dark, black wax. 
tit | tin a vessel surrounded by 
sawdust is to confine the heat, and cause 
tt ery slowly When cool it may have 
my wr look, the dirt having settled to the 
bott it it will still be dark. If you doubt 
} ; ; 
cake of the brightest yellow 
WW a elt it, and stir into it a lot of the 
cum, or dirt. seraped from the 
wax; mix these in 
vi it justas quickly as you pos 
uw «will still be yellow, but 
i atter. Again I say, if you 
i the experiment. 


cakes of 


that 
Da e in actual belief on either 
id of the 


’ " it erent samples of beeswax 


to show there is no 


Review wants 


ors independently of the 
rt in them, so that there 
color in wax that does not 
ties If Mr 


N to the number of 


Hutchinson 
this 
page 4 


first 


5 ear, he will find on 


There isno desire whatever 


» specimens of wax entirely 
ties may be very different in 
ad that 
said, ** But it 
dark 


kept in mind sen- 
hardly 


lea that 


have 
the 


ts impurities,’ 


color of 
* fer that con- 


ill dark color comes from 


no real difference 


as to 


wr 


to where the point of 


lake Mr. Hutchinson’s 
e bright yellow wax 
lirt stirred in and sud- 


nake the illustration 


lampblack is stirred 





th believe exactly the 
' We both believe that 
cake, separated from 

bright vellow, and 


appears to the eye, 





the black color is entirely due to the lamp- 


black that is there. When askt, ** What is 
the color of that cake of wax?” he says, 
** Yellow :*’ we say, ** Black.** Of course, he 
may say that it isn’t the wax that is black, 


but the lampblack. But we 
swer is more in accordance with the every-day 


talk of people. Put the cake of 


believe our an- 
wax before a 
color. He 

then breaks it 
is black outside 
Take a white handkerchief 
Mr 
‘The handkerchief is 
is black.** Common people would say, 
handkerchief is black.”’ 


witness in court and ask him its 


looks at it on the outside, and 
in two, and he testifies that it 
and in. 


and rub 


soot all over it. Hutchinson would 


white. 


say, 
The soot only 
* The 


If Mr. Hutchinson should contract for a lot 
of bright yellow wax, and’ when it arrived he 
should find it one-fourth dirt, he would hardly 
feel satisfied if the 


‘* That’s bright yellow wax, just 


consignor should say, 


what I con 
tracted to send you;*’ neither will he be satis- 
fied if he is told that a fourth will be deducted 
for the weight of the dirt. 

Referring tothe issue of this journal for 
Jan 17th, the American Bee-Keeper says: 

** Editor York now asserts that his * journal 
has never pretended to claim for slow cooling 
anything more than that it allowed the for- 
eign particles time to settle.’ ”’ 

We do not 


who 


believe that Editor Hill is aman 


would intentionally misrepresent, but 


that statement, ‘‘ now asserts,”’ might be un 


derstood to mean that 
the 


some change had been 
the 


So far from that being the case, 


wrought in views or statements of 
this journal 
it is true that precisely the same assertion was 
distinctly made in this journal the 
the 
as Editor Hill will see if he 
for Nov. 29th. 

Mr. Hill then asks, ** Why. then, has the 
Journal so emphatically opposed our assertion 
that do 


rendering yellow 


first time 


any editorial belief on subject was given, 


turns to the issue 


slow coo.ing has nothing to with 


dark wax a. bright a 


Simply because the assertion is not believed to 
be true 


Let us see if we can express, in as few 


words as may be, just what we do believe 


The most of the wax in this country is of a 


bright vellow if properly cleansed, but when 


rapidly cooled, as is likely to be the case with 
the inexperienced, it has mixt in it more or 


less foreign particles that give it a dull or 


dirty color. If allowed a tong time in cool- 
ing, it will be kept a long time in that liquid 


state suitable for the the foreign 
particles, and thusthe dirty-looking wax will 
become bright yellow. 


settling of 


> 
A Michigan Foul Brood Law.—An 
other attempt is now being made in the Michi 


gan legislature to secure the passage of a law 


providing for the appointment of a bee-in 
spector for that State. Editor Hutchinson, in 


the January Bee-Keepers’ Review, had this to 


say about it 


Once more have the bee-keepers of Michi 
gan, in convention assembled, appointed a 
committee to labor for the passage of a needed 
foul-brood law—a law that will empower the 
governor to appoint an inspector who has 
been recommended by the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and who will have authority to 
destroy foul-broody colonies when the owner 
can not or will not properly treat them. There 
is also to be remuneration for colonies that 
are destroyed, the same as the owners of cat 
tle diseased with tuberculosis are reimburst 
for their property when it is destroyed for the 
general good. <A resolution was also unani 
mously carried recommending the passage of 
the law, and this resolution will be read be 
fore both houses of the legislature. 

There was an attempt, two years ago, to 
pass a similar law, but it failed, principally 
because of the apathy of bee-keepers. Iam 
informed that only 20 letters were received by 
members asking them to vote for the measure 
The simple introduction of a bill will not 
secure its passage; the members must lx 
urged to vote for it, and good reasons must be 
given, showing why the measure is needed 
It must be remembered that the majority of 
people know very little about 
keeping, and the members of the legislature 
must have explained to them the contagious 
character of foul brood, how it spreads from 
hive to hive, and from apiary to apiary, and 
from county to county, and that it is impos 
sible to prevent this spreading until there is 
some one in authority to compel careless, 
ignorant or willful bee-keepers to rid their 
apiaries of the disease 


bees or bee 


Members should also have their attention 
called to the value of the bees to the fruit 
grower and horticulturist by their work in 


fertilizing the blossoms The loss to the 
country from this souree would be even 
greater than the loss to bee-keepers. If bee 


keepers will only wake up and do their duty 
in this matter, the bill can be past There 
are hundreds of bee-keepers in this State, and 
yet only 20 of them had sufficient interest in 
this matter to write to their representative 


and ask him to vote for this measure, giving 
the reasons why the law is needed. If there 
is no foul brood in your apiary, it may be in 
your neighborhood, nearer than you think. 


You little know how soon you may need help 


In order that the bee-keepers of Michigan 
who should be more interested in tais matter 
may know just who are the members of their 
State legislature, we 
When 


* Senate 


append a list herewith 


writing your address him, 
Mich. :”° 
** Representative 
Do this at 

the 


let him know that you fully expect bim to use 


senator, 
Chamber, Lansing, address 


Hall 


onee, and besides 


your representative, 
Mich.” 


giving reasons why 


Lansing 


law should be past 


his influence and vote in favor of it 


LIST OF SENATORS 

Vane Rexidence 
Arthur L. Holmes Detroit 
James O. Murtin Detroit 
Horatio 8. Earle Detroit 
Solon Goodell Canton 


James W. Helme, Jr \ un 
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William HI]. Lockerby. 
Frederick F. 
James W. Humphrey 
Arthur D. Bangham 
Hugo Charles Loese: 
George W. Moore 
Jerome W. Nims 
William S. Pierson 
John Robson 

Anthony B. Schumaker 


Sovereign 


Robert B. Loomis.... 
Augustus W. Weeks 
George E. Nichols 
Hiram M. High 
Albert E Sleeper 
Theron W. Atwood 
John Baird 

William D. Kelley.... 


Frank L. Westover 
Ellery C. Cannon... 
Augustine W. Farr. 
Ambrose E. Palmer 
Alfred J. Dougherty 
Daniel P. MeMullen . 
Oramel B. Fuller 
(iad Smith Pret 
Charles Smith.... 


LIST OF 


Vame 


Adams, ¢ 
Alward, 
Ames, Dr 

Ballentine, 


Spencer 
Robert 
J. W 
Silas L 


Barnaby, Horace T. Jr 
Baumgaertner, Leonard 
Saumi —_ Jacob...... 
Bland, Joseph Edward 
Bolton, Earl B 
Bonser, John E, 

Boyd, William . 
Branch, Norris H 
Burns, David E 
Bushnell, William B 
Byrns, Charles J 
Campbell, ing G 
Carton, John J.... 
Chandler, William 
Chapman, [ra G 


Colby, 
Combs, 


Sheridan J 
John H.... 


Corwin, Alva H.... 
Curtis, William L. 
Dennis, Orville..... 
Dingley, Edward N 
Dunn, James. é 
Dupont, Charles.... 
Doyle, Michael 8 


Dexter M 
William J 


Ferry, Jr 


Foster, 


French, Charles B 
Gee, James J 
Gillette, Joel H 
Goodrich, Lester A 


Gordon, John R 
Hellenbeek, C. A 
Handy, Sherman T 
Hardy, Anson R 
Harley, Charles I 
Hastings, Ernest W 
Hemans, Lawton T 
Henry, John. 
Holmes, John 
Hunt, Fred A es 
Hurst, William A 
Kerr, Angus W 
Kidder, Charles B 
Kirk, William, 
Kanouse, Luther ¢ 
Laflamboy, C. H 
Lafler, Warren B 
Lane, John 

Lowrey. Berry J 
Lugers, Luke 
Marks, Herman 
Martindale, Frederic 
Mason. George T 
MeCall, L. H.. 
McCallum, George 
MeFarlane, Duncan 
McKay, William 


W 


Mick, John 

Monroe, James 8 
Moore, ‘wn 
Murdoe h, . J 
Murphy, ¢ Ales nhe " 
Nash, Edward P 
Neal, Frank & 
Nevins, B. A 


Grand Traverse 


.... Quincey 
“Three Oaks 

. Wayland 
Homer 
Jackson 
...Port Huron 
. Romeo 

Flint 

, Lansing 
Grand Ledge 
Grand Rapids 
. Lowell 
_lonia 

Ovid 

. Lexington 
...Caro 
-Zilwaukee 


‘Bey c ity 

. Evart 

.. Onekama 
.Kalkaska 

. .Clare 
naan Che ‘boyy ran 
. Ford River 

. Marquette 

o. Lake Linden 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


( ‘ounty or District 


. Van Buren 
Ottawa 

. Wayne 

St. Clair 

. Kent 
Saginaw 

. Wayne 

. Wayne 

_Alpe na Dist. 

. Bay 

Calhoun 
Jackson 

. Kent 

Branch 
Marquette 
Midland Dis. 

; Crenesee 
Chippewa Dist 
Macomb 
Wayne 

..... Lenawee 
Osceola Dist 
Cheboygan Dist 
Wexford Dist 
. Kalamazoo 
St. Clair 
Wayne 
Clinton 
Wayne 
Calhoun 
Monroe 

. Muskegon 
serrien 
Hillsdale 

. Marquette 
Eaton 
Dickinson Dist 
.Ingham 
Mason 

Dist 
Ingham 
Saginaw 
Gratiot 
Wayne 

... Wayne 

. Houghton 

. Lapeer 
Tuseola 
Livingston 
Montealm 
Monroe 
Berrien 
Montealm 
Ottawa 

. Wayne 

‘ . Wayne 
. Shiawassee 
......EKaton 
Delta Dist 
Wayne 

. Tuscola 
.lonia 
-Gogebic Dist 
st. Cl 

. Huron 
Sanilac 


Kent 


Wayne 


Alleg 


an 


iir 








Osborn, Frank A . Kalamazoo 


Perkins. SOUR d.....5:00dee0 Sarry 
Powell, Herbert I Ionia 
Randall, E. 8 Oceana 


Read, J. Herbert . Manistee 


Reed, William A Jackson 
een, BPWOr Es... ...cestaes . Newaygo 


Riegel, John Michael 
Robinson, 
Rodgers, 
Rulison, 
Sanderson, 


. Bay 


ass 


James L eS a Cc 
Lincoln Mus ke gon 
(,eorge Houghton 
Asa J Saginaw 


W 


Scott, Andrew J . Saginaw 
Seeley, Thaddeus DD Oakland 
Sharpe, Albert E s .Iosco Dist 


Spencer, Newton ¢ . Menominee 


Alvab Gardn¢ r 


Stone, .... Lenawee 
Stumpenhusen, Henry ¢ . Washtenaw 
Totten, William D ; Antrim Dist. 
Vandercook, Henry Bb... .. Kent 
VanZoeren, Jacob J . Kent 


. Allegan 
Genesee 


Wade, Theodosius... 
Walker, Edward A 


Ward, Newton © .. Mecosta 
Waterbury, I Roy............ Oakland 
Weter, James E . Macomb 


Wheeler, Charles P 
Whitaker, Byron ¢ 
Willis, W 
Willis, 
Wright, 


Joseph 

. Waahtenaw 
. Bay 
Sanilac 
Isabella 


(;eorge 
Mark 


Henry D 
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NOTES ON 
As 
deavor to jot down a few notes concerning the 
of 
keepers, which was held at Madison, 
Feb. 5th and 6th 
3 o'clock Mon 
and W. Z 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 
last 


rHt 


we promist week, we will now en- 


recent annual convention Wisconsin bee- 
Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 

B: 


day afternoon, 


y previous arrangement 


Editors E. 


. at 


R. Root 


Hutchinson, with the writer, met and boarded 
the comfortable Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul train at the Union Depot here, and 
started for Wisconsin's fair capital. We ar 
rived about S p.m... and *“‘ put up” at that 
famous farmers hostelry, Known as the 
‘Simon's House.”” Hlere is where the bee 


keepers and other devotees of rural industries 


usually stop. And the boarding is good: but 
the sleeping——well, we have seen downier and 
sweeter resting-places 

Mr. N. FE. France. the energetic and enthu 
siastic president of the Wisconsin Association, 
was the first of the clan to meet us in. the 
hotel. He had reserved for the ** three edi 
torial boys** a room with two beds But it 
Was too late for supper at the hotel. so we 
had to look up a restaurant, and were directed 
to one which seemed to be patronized by State 
senators (the legis ature being in session ), SO 
at least two-thirdsof the editors were satis 
tied! After disposing of three hot oyster 
stews, the journalistic trio returned to. the 
hotel, where Editor Root began a lengthy 
nocturnal convention with Mr. France in the 
Waiting-room, while Mr. Hlutchinson and this 
‘little editor “* went to their third-story room 
and retired, each taking a bed, and remarking 


that when Mr. Root came up we'd see which 
bed-fellow he'd choose. (Mr. Hutchinson “got 
the mitten that time, if never before in his 
life It’s an advantage to be sm: j size 
sometimes 

\s we expect to publish a report of the con 
vention—especia the excellent papers read 
we will not dwell very much here on the meet 
ng We dk vant to say. however that Mr 





France is a splendid presiding officer 


keepers’ conventi 


He keeps thing 
As 


and in a very interesting way. 


was recently called the * 
can bee-keepers, Mr 


be called ‘the 
keepers. 


The first, 


to a stereopticon lecture by Editors Root 


or Tuesday, 


. France 
* Poobah * 


eve 


of 


ning 


Poobah ”’ 
well 
Wiseconsi: 


\ 


des 


was 


1901, 


cle 


Hutchinson, one manipulating the slid 


the other explained the pictures. 


most successful feature 


Editor 


of 


the 


1 n 
prograr 
one which was thoroly enjoyed by all ) 


Hutchinson had previously 


for the taking of a photograph of the * 


triplets,” 


called on one 


so on Wednesday 


and engaged him to do the job. 


had on a queen-bee button, he * 


and persisted in calling Mr. 


‘ king-bee,”’ 


(Mr. H.’s) hight 


taken for three senators ( 


who entered the 
all survived, howe 
At 1:15, 
writer decided to 
town, and call or 
another route, 
the 
Chicago. 
Neither of 
We 


evening, and 


fore. arrives 


found Mr. George 
ager, ** at home.” 
Mr. G. B. Lewis. 


ception, 
h 
, are turned o1 


factory, where 
ete 
It was both surpr 
the 


in the 


how rapidly 
machinery 


About an 


us he 


hour 


presumably 


on 


and dignified 
We understood afterward that 


order for 


ver.) 


and meet 
then 


ul | 
1 at 


He 


and showed us 


ives, 


it 
ising 


in 


on Wednesday, 
take 
» the 
Hutchinson was to follow 


a 


een 


the 
G. B. 


us 


the 


Mr. 


On @ 


to 


we 


2:30, and 
went to the office of the G. 


C. Lewi 
He 


vav 


is the 


morning 
of Madison’s best * 


editorig 


anne 


Was 


\ 


a 


Sent 


we thre 


caught 


!) by the 


appearance 


{oot 


train 


for 


account 


Hutchinson 


of 


wert 
lady 
sitting 


and 


Wate 
Lewis Co 


later trail 


photog 
As each of 1 


the 


ils 


Milwauke: 


three 


Immediate 


B. Lewis Co 


s, the 


e us 


a 


l over 


sections, 


any 


g and 
basket 


b 


hands of 


before 


basket boxes 


affable na 
worthy 


Watertown 


cordia 
their 


quantity des 


interesting 


OXES 


are 


lace 


hustling boys 


leaving, 


Mr 


ordered a two-seated sleigh and a pair of 


stepping black 


vave 


We saw pretty much the 


covers nine 
tion of 
and if Mr. 
habitants, 


place, 


us a ride inthe 


square 


horses, 


Lewis 


Just before taking t 
on the firm of 
large 


miles, 


wit 


Is 


it is all right 


he 


and 
about 10,000 people 


whole 


town 


has 4 


It is a ce 


a sample 


Woodard & Stone 
manufacturing confectioners al 


sleigh rick 


employing from 50 to 75 hands, mai 


ye} 


being girls. They use a great dea 
in their enormous business, and 
consin honey. They list over a do 
which they use honey, viz 

Cuban wafers, honey-bar (iced 
(iced or plain), honey cocoanut 


ho 


honey flavors (iced or plain), 
(iced or plain), honey cocoanut til 
honey gems (iced or plain), hon 


gems (iced), hone 
and honey cocoan 


‘y jumbles, (i 


ut 


We had the pleasure of 


who was enthusias 


the preparation of 
baked. He is a 
honey, and will 


tic 


over 


1 earnest 


have 


no 


jumbles (ie 


er 


meeting 
the uss 


good things 


adv: 


adult 


knows of no other sweet that ca: 


the place of honey when it conv 


a cake or cooky moist and g 


rood f 


bracing air of Watert 


\ 


M 


\ 





a 


Earl 


< 


= SUNS eae coon 


Vit! 


+ 


; 


nes ey 


Ping 
oa 
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of samples of their honey | Mr. EUGENE Secor. general manager of lodges, superintends a Sunday-school, teach« 
, » ing » National Bee-Keenere’ Aaaociatio alien 
re nice and tempting. |} the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, desire a class mostly of teachers, and, in fact, is not 
nployees ji > ‘e Ss ake following ste - I ! ‘se } 
employees in the office | us to make the following statement in these burdened with idle hours, He hopes soon to 
be ne > 2B ‘ ~ la a 
Satis mr. —_ and on column catch up with his work, now that his eve are 
factory, showing the mak- | In my annual reportin December, 1900, the better 
1 baking -rackers. etc financial statement says that Mr. Abbott re 
nig Sen, se ; ceived $41.25 for expenses in attending the We wonder that Mr. Mitchell has any eyes 
joven consumes 40 barrels of | Pure Food Congress. This is a little mislead left atall. We donot see how he can do any 
makes nearly 200 barrels of ing, and in justice to Mr. Abbott I wish to say thing well when he attempts to do so much 
that $10 of this amount was subscribed by him The trouble wit] t bi wad 
. ~%.. ») ouble s jus aaays 1s 
things that imprest us toward paying the expenses of attending the ; on a ees 
lage = P ’ | Pure Food Congress. Consequently the that they attempt to do everything, or else in 
woking boys and girls that | amount he received for his expenses was only some cases there is an attempt made to put 
+} . } _ > eT £231 95 hie s 2 ‘ } f Oo al lece 
ere \ll seemed to enjoy ae W — _ rage 4 4 go rd > e le - almost everything on the busy man Of 
May be it was because of the man he actually spent, 1€ statement shoul — ar ¢ 
1 | have shown those items separately, which it course, the busy people are the only folks 
which they were engage failed to do EUGENE SEcOR, who do things. They plan their work, and 
¢ candies of various descrip- General Manager are thus able to do many times more than 
tto might well be that of the - people who do not plan to use their time 
Our toil doth sweeten others. Mr. J. M. HamBavau, writing from San wisely. Mr. Mitchell would better go slower 
Mr. Hutchinson joined us in | Diego Co., Calif., Jan. 27th, said and thus live longer to help his fellow men 
] ‘ . all | s ; ’ inne or - . . 
und we all arrived in Chicago “We have been having very seasonable - 
Qp.m. Editors Hutchinson and | weather so far, and the outlook is superb for : 
ite train for Lansing, Mich., ex | another year \ fine rain to-day.” wom.‘ Resotsas ~ se go Soe tanner liateas 
1 elhnis dea tie oil: Mia ebeinds = readers know, during the past year, on a 
old ig Ga! t se P. i: 
4s . . : é count of physical weakness and defective 
sage of a foul-brood law in the Epiror Witt Warp MITCHELL seems to : 
. ; vision, has been unable to read and write In 
v in session there. be a very busy man, if we may judge froma 


; : : ; ; | the number of his Philosophical Journa 
Madison-Watertown trip was a short editorial paragraph in the Progressive { Feb, 2d. 
; , : , or Feb, 2d, he says: 
me, and afforded the writer a BeeKeeper. Hesays that besides his work 
: * With i rove sics “al » edito 
change and rest after a most on that paper, he issues a small weekly, : With improved physic ul he alth the litor 
s : é ae ; is now able to resume editorial work, and 

following the fire on Jan. Ist, writes for several publications (preparing for fully expects the return of vision at no very 
equent moving to a new and im- the future now), gets out from 50,000 to 100, distant day 
ition, Where we will soon be all 000 catalogs each year, with job work galore, All our readers will be pleased to know of 
running as if nothing unusual had reads the latest books with Mr. Leahy (who is the prospect there is for Mr. Newman to have 


ed ' a delightful critic), ac 
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No. 4.— Extracted Honey Production. 


Can not Produce Both Comband Extracted from 
Same Colonies—Limited Swarming Best- 
About Equipment-——-How to Make 
a Strainer, 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


T is practically out of the question to produce both comb 
and extracted fromthe samecolony. I know it is fos- 
ble to do it, but in an average field and in the hands of 
an average apiarist, itcan not be made a success. Some of 
the things necessary to get both and be a success, would be 
a sure and positive flow, lasting long enough and of suffi- 
cient quantity to fillthe sections puton. A flow giving 
two or more supers, may be taken part in each form by al- 
lowing the sections to be well nigh completed before adding 
the extracting-super, or by lifting the latter and giving sec- 
tions under it. But the jobis beset with so many difficul- 
ties I would say let none but experts undertake it. I will 
give up trying to tell how to do it. 

Ihave already told you something about size of hives 
and their manipulation in building up colonies before the 
ow, and also somewhat about control of swarming. I 
peat, if you want best work and most honey obtain- 
here flows are somewhat uncertain and of short dura- 

‘less swarming the better. This applies more fully 
r flows—a fall flow is different because one has all 
build up and may be able to double, treble, or 
the number of colonies and still have good 


re other things besides bees and hives needed in 
xtracted honey. A honey-house becomes a ne- 
when the apiary is very small, tho of course if 
a half-dozen colonies or so,a small room or 
used in lieu of a honey-house specially built 
ness, particularly when comb or section honey 


ut 


ut when extracting and producing from 15 or 


ts 


as secretary in two ! the full use of his eyes again. 


more colonies, a room should be equipt for this alone. Ex- 
tracted-honey production needs a larger equipment of tools 
and appliances than does comb, and needs more care and 
labor in getting it into proper shape for market. So far as 
the handling of the two products (comb and extracted) is 
concerned, there is more labor in the extracted, but in the 
preliminary work or management of the dees the comb 
takes both greater skill as an apiarist, and more labor. 
But Iam not discussing the comparison of the two, hence 
will continue my subject. 


Of course you want an extractor. As to whether a 2 
or 4 frame machine, I think there is no very great economy 
in using the larger. I have used for many years a 2-frame 
machine, and now have a 4-frame one. I do not think I 
would go back tothe 2-frame one; I consider the 4-frame 
size enough better—especially for extensive producers—-to 
justify its use. If crank help is not convenient and cheap, 
the larger machine has the advantage. I would also use a 
reversible. 

The extractor should be set solid that it maynot shake. 
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Uncapping and E-xtracting Honey. 
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It should also be conveniently arranged to get combs into 
and out of, having the uncapt combs where the crank-man 
can reach them easily. I have my uncapping arrange- 
ments to the right of the extractor, and just far enough 
away that there is room between it and the box that re- 
ceives the cappings to have a rack or hive to receive the un- 
capt combs. I herewith present photographs of these fix- 
tures as I have them set in my honey-house. The combs to 
be uncapt are tothe right of the knife-pan, and when un- 
capt are past to the left to a receiving rack right close to 
the crank. This rack does not appear in the picture because 
it is down behind the capping-box. Immediately to the 
right of the capping-box and hanging on or attacht to it, 
is a small trough-like vessel containing water in which the 
knife lies when not in use. A small oil-stove keeps the wa- 
ter hot. A hot, wet knife cuts better than a cold, dry one. 

The bottom of the capping-box is prepared with an in- 
cline to one point where is an outlet, and above thisisa 
false or secondary bottom made of wire-cloth of 4 or 5 
meshes to the inch, galvanized wire just like the extractor 
screens. The cappings drop upon this screen and drain 
thru to the outlet and the honey passes off at once. 

Just beneath the uncapping-box, and extending from 
under it to the left clear to the extractor, is my strainer- 





lncapping Honey. 


* 

box. This is made of lumber about a foot wide, using 4 
pieces, two of them 6 feet long and the other two about 20 
inches. ‘The short pieces or ends are gained into the sides 
about 1'4 inches from the end, the gains about 34-inch deep 
and about ',-inch narrower than the thickness of the end 
pieces that are to go into them. The ends of the end 
boards are then beveled down this 's, so that when the box 
is put together, and driven and thoroly nailed, the joint be- 
comes tight and will leak neither honey nor water. A pre- 
caution may be taken by putting white lead or linseed oil 
in the groove or gain before putting together; this makes 
a closer joint and prevents decay. 

The bottom of this box I make of galvanized iron or 
of tin. The box can be made any size desired—I have 
made twoor three of different sizes, usually the width to 
correspond to the width of the tin or iron that is to make 
the bottom, and as long as desired. The metal for the bot- 
tom should be enough larger than the outside measure of 
the box, so that it will project beyond the wood '; to3/16 
inch, this projection to be turned up and pounded snug up 
against the lumber, after the iron is nailed on. The metal 
is laidon the box and nailed with flathead 1-inch or 3-penny 
fine nails, driving them aboutevery inch. Do not drive the 
nails in a straight row, but zigzag them or alternate, one 
near the outer side of the board, and the next near the in- 
ner side, just so there is no danger of missing the wood. 





a 

After it is nailed, take a strip of about % or one inch thicy 
you can make these by ripping out from the edge of , 
board. Nail this strip over the metal bottom clear aroung 
using about 6 or 8 penny nails and driving right thru th 
metal into the edges of the sides and ends of the box, _ 

These strips are not really needed to hold the bottoy, 
on—they serve another purpose. You see, if you shoulq 
fill your box with honey and attempt tolift it, or have it se 
in such a way that there was no support under the bottom 
the weight would sag the bottom more or less, the side 
springing in as the bottom sagged. After these strips are 
nailed on—the box being mouth down, of course, while yoy 
are doing the nailing—you really havea little box just the 
depth of the thickness of the strips. Now cut one, two, or 
three strips as long as the inside width of the box, and 11, 
or 2 inches wide, and the same thickness of the strips 
nailed around. These strips are to be just long enough to 
drop in ¢/ight across the bottom between the rim strips, and 
nailed thru the rims into their ends, nailing from the out 
side. These cross strips put in tight give the bottom q 
strong tension and prevent any sag. The rim and strips 
also support the bottom just their thickness from whatever 
set upon, and shield the tin or iron from being dented or 
bruised from any hard substance beneath. 

This strainer-box also has a sub or false bottom made 
this way: A wooden rim or frame is made of strips about 
linch by 14%, and one or more strips of the same size and 
length as the ends put across spaced equidistant from the 
ends. Upon this frame is nailed a sheet of galvanized 
wire-cloth such asis usedin the extractor-baskets. This 
screen is then placed in the box, being in its outside meas. 
ure just scant the inside of the box, and rests on little 
cleats nailed to the sides of the box 2 or 3 inches above the 
bottom. On this false bottom or screen, spread a piece of 
cheese-cloth that is big enough to cover the whole top of 
the screen and reach up and lap or hang over both sides 
and ends a little, and you havea very goodand complete 
strainer. When the cloth becomes clogged, remove and 
wash it. Larimer Co., Colo. 
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Bee-Keepers and Bee-Suppty Dealers. 


An Inquiry Into a Matter of Equity, in the 
Court of Public Opinion. 


BY ‘‘ COLORADO.”’ 


WILL restate the proposition because I failed to convey 
the exact point to the dealers in my first letter, on page 
69. At any rate they did not get my idea fully. 


THE QUESTION. 


The excellent and only safe rule of buying bee-supplies 
for cash enclosed with order affords unequal measure of 
protection, of justice, of equity, to the two parties to the 
transaction. The rule makes the seller absolutely safe, but 
leaves the buyer to carry numerous risks—risk of error in 
count, risk of unsafe packing, risk of error in cutting, risk 
of destruction en route, risk of misreading or misappre- 
hending the order, and other risks. Can the dealers ané 
buyers devise a rule that will be equally fair, and equally 
protective to both parties ? 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Iam not prepared to offer a substitute. 
ing the question. ; 

Dadant says no rule can be laid down. I fear this's 
true. But this view is not creditable to our intelligence 
Most of the dealers drop into a discussion of giving crettt 
to buyers. Tothis extent they misapprehend the point 
my query. Plainly, there should be no credit. The only 
route to right prices is under a spot-cash rule. 

Ido not ask you, Mr. Manufacturer, or Mr. Dealer, 
surrender an ounce of the protection that you have. But! 
want an equal share with you. 

If the buyer parts with his cash weeks before he gets 
his goods, the rule is not a spot-cash method for the buy 

Experience has taught me something about writing 
ders. If Iinstruct the dealer to fill my order within a cel 
tain time, orelse return the inclosed remittance, I invat' 
ably get prompt attention. Otherwise I may wait indet 
nitely, altho the dealer may have my cash. We bu 
ten fail to state our wants clearly. 

Commercial honesty—I mean the ethical code gove™ 
ing business men—is superior to individual honesty. * 


But I am study- 
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ot sell supplies, or other goods for that matter, on 

all—except where satisfactory guarantees exist. 
ioubt the wisdom of any exceptions atall. Some 
vals are small, querulous, mean, unreasonable. 
must be avoided. 


, ship supplies—the same to be paid for after inspec- 

nd approval by the purchaser—would be more satis- 
ry than the requirement topay inadvance. Even fair, 
‘able, capable men might differ as to the merits of 

tut if both want to do right, they will reach agree- 


do not concur in Mr. Dittmer’s paragraph as to pub- 
‘shers, if he means just what his language seems to con- 


Mr. Root’s advice to deal thru a wholesale house, in my 
-1 State, is objectionable because involving needless ex- 
I will prove this at another time. Questions of lo- 
ity and local freight charges enter in. 


iil 
Idemur to Mr. Falconer’s remark that one who pro- 
iuces honey and sells it ‘* is not in business.’’ There is no 
; reason why a little class of people with names in commer- 
. ial reports should entirely monopolize the title, ‘‘ business 
nen. 
But enough for to-day. A few neighborly remarks in 
the future, perhaps. 


, 9g 
: Do Bees Puncture Fruit ?—Not Their Nature. 


s BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


HAVE received from Hon. Eugene Secor, general man- 
ager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, the fol- 


. lowing interesting correspondence : 

if } \. J. CooK 

" Dear Sir:—I send you a copy of a letter received from Prof. Sling- 
te und, of Cornell University, New York. I would like to know how 
é i coincide with the opinion of his senior professor regarding the 
U 


ructure of the bee’s mouth. I have been led to think differently. I 
ad been intending to send Prof. Slingerland as an expert witness in a 
have in New York, but, after receiving this letter, | changed 
y mind and did not ask him to go. Iwill rely on your statement of 
e case Whether you agree with him or not. Yours truly, 

EUGENE SECOR. 


The following is Mr. Slingerland’s letter to Mr. Secor : 
ITHaca, N. Y., Noy. 20, 1900. 


ase We 


Mu. EUGENE SECOR, 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the 


llth inst. at hand. Lenclose a copy of 
Rural New Yorker article. 


This is as far as I can go in the matter. 


e no original data to offer, and I do not feel competent to testify 
1 capabilities of the mouth-parts of the honey-bee to bite. 


ge Prof. J. i 


ey egarding t 
Comstock, head of the Entomological Department, is 
petent as any one in the country to testify regarding these 
He has kept bees and has taught the structure of their mouth- 
for years. For me to prepare myself sufficiently to testify with 
edge would require more time than I can devote to it. With Mr. 
, 1 do not think you will have any trouble to reverse the verdict 
ower court. Ido not know enough about the mouth-parts to 





I have 
in eason. fr , 
ir a on 


ust seen Prof. Comstock, and he says that he sees no 
what he knows of the mouth-parts, why a honey-bee 
isk ould not be able to bite into a grape or peach. Hence, 1 doubt if 
re. ould get desirable testimony from here. 
Sincerely yours, M. V. SLINGERLAND. 
[regret that these letters were mislaid during my ab- 
ce from home and have but just come to my notice. Of 
ourse it is too late to be of any use in the lawsuit which 
Was t It is, however, a matter of such general 


Se! 


then pending. 
'mportance that a full consideration of the subject will not 
ve out of place. 
| fully agree with Prof. Slingerland, that no one in the 
dit & untry is better qualified to give an opinion in general 
t of matters of entomology than is Prof. Comstock. I do not 
. voncer that he made the remark that he could see no reason 
‘he structure of the mouth-parts of the honey-bee why 

it not be able to bite into grape or peach. I should 

y hesitate to state that a bee could not puncture ripe 
7 ‘think Mr. Benton made sucha statement in the 
rets = ©‘ tclerred to. I am rather inclined tothe opinion that 
- ido so if they only knew their ability and had the 

of: “UTosity to prompt the quest. I am, however, entirely cer- 
cer i i That bees never do bite into fruit. They never attack 
ari: it until the oozing juice calls them to this luscious 
It simply is not their nature to doso. They are 

racted by odors in connection with color, and with- 
: ‘or they would ever leave the fruit unmolested. If 
ort: “ss! of the fruit is intact, the odor is retained and the 
I ‘kes no visit. It certainly is the habit of bees ever to 





leave unmolested any and every sealed vessel like sound 
grape, cherry or peach. 


I presume I have experimented more in this direction 
than any one else in the country, and therefore I may claim 
with some assurance the ability togive a correct judgment 
in the matter. I have repeatedly taken clusters of sound 
grapes that were very ripe, and pierced certain of them 
with pin or needle so that the juice would ooze out, and then 
placed them near the hive, or upon the alighting-board of 
the hive, and often upon the frames above the cluster of 
bees within the hive. This was done when there was no 
nectar to be gathered in the field, at which time, as every 
apiarist knows, the bees are ravenous to gather from any 
possible source. The bees would suck the wounded fruit 
but leave every other grape entirely untoucht. This was 
done over and over again, and always with the same re- 
sults. The bee has a large brain for an insect, but, brainy 
as it is, it seems unable to form a judgment in the matter 
of the coveted juice if the latter be sealed up by the skin of 
the grape. 

Every grape-grower has observed at some time when 
the grapes of the vineyard are very ripe, and when the 
weather is sultry and humid, that all at once the bees will 
rush to the vineyard and commence to sip juice from the 
grapes in great numbers. Of course,in such a case the 
presumption would be that the bees had bitten into the 
grapes. Examination proves, however, that this conclusion 
is utterly at variance with the truth. The overripe grapes 
affected by the sultry, humid atmosphere, were ruptured, 
and the tiny droplet of oozing juice hailed the eager bees 
and they rusht to the vintage with one accord. No wonder 
the vineyardist blamed the bees. Thetruth blamed the 
vineyardist, as he should not have allowed the grapes to be- 
come so overripe. In such case, 1 have hung sound grapes 


among those visited by the bees, and not one was toucht. 


Some years ago, I was lecturing in the famous fruit re- 
gion of South Haven, Mich. In my lecture, I stated the 
truth that bees never bite into fruit, and never attack the 
fruit to sip the juice, except that bird, wasp or Nature had 
set the latter to flowing previous to the visit of the bees. 
Many fruit-growers present were vehement in opposition to 
my view. They were certain that the bees would attack 
and eat into sound fruit. They had already exprest the 
wish that I would come the following summer and lecture 
tothem again. I had exprest the fear of my inability to do 
so on account of college duties. I gave them an account of 
my experiments as given above, and said thatI was not 
sure that bees could not eat into grapes. I was absolutely 
certain that they did not. They said that if I would come 
the next autumn they would prove to me that I was wrong. 
I replied that I would surely come ; that they might telegraph 
to me at my expense, when I would take the first train. I 
added, however, ‘‘ Look closely before you send the tele- 
gram, forif Ishow you afterI come thatI am right and 
you are wrong, thenI shall want not only expenses, but pay 
for my time.’’ Many present said, ‘‘ We’ll have you here 
next autumn.’’ 


The telegram never came. I lectured there afterwards 
many times, and was gratified to find that the opinion on 
the question was entirely changed. The pomologists were 
one with me in the matter. 


Some years later, I was lecturing in the grape-growing 
region of Sandusky, Ohio, where there was almost an exact 
repetition of my former experience at South Haven, Mich. 
The Sanduskians sent no telegram, but repeated my experi- 
ments, only to become convinced that I was right. 


It may beaskt how I can be so certain that bees never 
do puncture grapes, when I acknowledge a possibility that 
they might be able to do so as far as the anatomy of their 
jaws is concerned. Bees, like all other animals, not exclud- 
ing ourselves, are creatures of habit. Our fathers, not 
many generations since, put a stone in one end of the meal- 
bag to balance itonthe horse They simply didn’t think 
that meal as wellasa stone could balance meal. While I 
feel sure that bees think a little, they are away behind us in 
this respect. Their every habit leads them to peer into the 
flower-tube in search of the precious nectar. They never 
go in quest of the sweet unless the escaping odor summons 
their presence. It is easy to understand why, with their 
limited thought and meagre reasoning powers, they never 
go peering into grape or other fruit so long as the same are 
sealed. Once let the juice ooze out of apple, pear, peach 
cherry or plum, and they are not slow to hasten to orchard 
or vineyard that they may stay the waste. It is not, then, 


a practical question whether they can or can not pierce the 
They never do so. 


tender skin of overripe fruit. And so 


a ae ees 
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their ability, had they the sense to act, is not a matter of 
importance. 

In California, where fruit-growing is so important an 
industry, this question has called forth not a little discus- 
sion. It has often given rise to hard feeling. and, in a few 
cases, to expensive lawsuits. I am glad to say, however, 
that here, as has long been true in Italy and Switzerland, 
the fruit-growers are beginning to understand that tho the 
bees are sometimes an annoyance, they do not attack sound 
fruit, and are invaluable aids in fruit-growing. Their 
good work in pollinating the flowers is of inestimable 
value. The fruit-grower, if anything, is more benefitted 
by the mere presence of bees than is the apiarist by the 
close proximity of the orchard. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Jan. 21. 


4 
Spraying Fruit While in Bloom. 


Valuable Experiments Conducted at the Geneva 
Experiment Station, New York, 


BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


T the convention of the New York State Association of 
Bee-Keepers’ Societies, held in Geneva on Jan. 9th, we 
had the very great pleasure of listening toan address 

by Prof. S. A. Beach, of the Geneva Experiment Station, de- 
tailing a very interesting series of experiments that were 
instituted to determine the advantage, if any, of spraying 
trees while in full bloom. These investigations had been 
requested by acertain class who believed that spraying 
during the time that the trees are in full flower was essen- 
tial to the best development, growth, and maturing of the 
fruit. Prof. Beach called attention to the fact that a cer- 
tain manufacturer of spraying outfits, had sent circulars 
broadcast over the country, advocating and urging the ad- 
ministering of poisonous mixtures during the time that 
bees work on trees. Then there were also some among the 
fruit-growers of New York who advocated spraying at such 
times, but who could not carry into effect such practice be- 
cause a law had been enacted in 1898, making it a misde- 
meanor for any one to spray during the time the trees were 
in bloom. Some of the fruit-growers (not all) sought on 
several occasions to have this law repealed; but being 
foiled they finally secured the passage of an amendment 
which provided that trees might be sprayed during bloom- 
ing-time for experimental purposes. The object of this 
amendment (and it appears the bee-keepers did not object 
to it) was to determine whether there was any advantage in 
spraying when the trees were in full bloom, irrespective of 
any damage that might accrue to the bee-keeper. As a re- 
sult of this amendment a series of experiments was begun 
at Geneva, and also at Cornell. 


In the conducting of the experiments, Prof. Beach 
stated that several questions were kept in mind: What was 
the effect of spraying while the trees were in bloom? did 
the spraying at such times affect the blossoms? did it kill 
the pollen ? and if not, did it affect the setting or the devel- 
opment of the fruit? what part did the bees play in the 
matter ? 

Some bee-keepers, he stated, were inclined to make 
sweeping assertions to the effect that no fruit could set 
without the agency of the bees. This was altogether too 
strong a statement. That bees did play a most important 
part in the fertilization of some kinds of fruit-trees could 
not be denied. That question might be considered settled. 


In the experiments that had been conducted, it was 
found that the blossoms that were sprayed just atthe time 
they were in full bloom were either killed or injured. If 
the spraying were administered only during the blooming- 
time the poisonous mixtures did not go to the right spot, in 
a good many cases, for the simple reason that no cluster of 
apple-blossoms, for example, opened out at one and the same 
time. Some blossoms would be closed, and impervious to 
the effect of the spraying-liquids; andif no more spray- 
ing were administered after blooming-time, then these blos- 
soms that were not open would not receive the benefit, and 
the fruit-eating insects would then get in their work. The 
professor brought out the point clearly, that if spraying 
were applied before blooming and after, the leaf-eating in- 
sects in the other, would be destroyed. 

He further showed that the spraying-mixtures are ex- 
ceedingly harmful to the development and growth of the 
delicate pollen. Some pollen was gathered and taken into 











—. 


the laboratory and mixt with a thin syrup, then afterwarg 
a quantity of spraying-liquid was applied, of about the 
strength that is used in sprayingtrees. It was found in e 
ery case that the pollen failed to grow. © Then the spra ng- 
liquid was reduced 50 percent, and still mixt with 
and syrup which had been prepared, and still the pollen. 
grains failed to grow in most cases. The professor said he 
was decidedly of the opinion that spraying during bloom. 
ing time was exceedingly harmful to the delicate reproduct 
ive organs, and tothe pollen itself in the flowers of the 
fruit-trees. He referred toacertain Mr. Kellogg who had 
tried spraying strawberries while they were in bloom, and 
much to his sorrow. He mentioned a number of instances 
of fruit-men who formerly had believed that spraying dur- 
ing blooming-time was the correct practice, but now had 
been completely converted. oe . 

In the experiments that were conducted in four orchards 
located in different parts of the State, a certain set of 
trees were set apart and sprayed while in bloom, and only 
then, and others were not sprayed. Even tho the bloom 
was exceedingly abundant, it was found that those trees 
that were zof sprayed during blooming-time yielded from a 
third to a bushel anda half more of fruit. In some cases 
they sprayed a half of onetree several times during bloom- 
ing time, leaving the other side of the tree not sprayed. 
There was a markt difference in the setting of the fruit on 
the two sides of the trees, and that difference was decidedly 
in favor of the side not sprayed. Experiments were con- 
ducted in fruit-orchards in different parts of the State ; and 
in one instance, at least (the Professor would not give the 
name) a certain fruit-man who believed that spraying dur- 
ing blooming-time was the right thing to do, estimated, af. 
ter he had sprayed his whole orchard at such time, that he 
had lost nearly a thousand dollars. He had had enough of 
that business. ; 

The Professor stated, however, that there was one in- 
stance when spraying right during blooming-time might 
prove to be advantageous; and that was, to kill the apple: 
scab that might come on at just that time ; but even in such 
a case it has not yet been proved that spraying before and 
after bloom may not be equally efficient. But, generally 
speaking, the conclusion seemed to be that spraying during 
blooming-time was not only wasteful buf decidedly harm- 
ful as well, cutting down the supply of fruit to an extent 
that, if generally practiced, would amount to thousands of 
dollars to the fruit-men all over the State. 


On the evening of the first day we listened to an excel- 
lent address from another professor of the same station 
Prof. V. H. Lowe. The experiments that had been con- 
ducted under his direction were for the purpose of deter- 
mining the value of insects in pollenizing fruit-blossoms. 
A certain set of nine small pear trees (it was not practicable 
to use large ones) were envelopt in a hood of sheeting. 
This hood was large enough to slip down over the whole 
tree, something in the form of a bag—the bag tied at its 
bottom around the trunk of the tree. The object of thi: 
was to keep out insects, ants, bees or anything that might 
assist in pollenizing the blossoms. For the purpose of ven- 
tilation, some windows were made in the sheeting, and the 
openings covered with a fine netting. On all of these trees 
so covered, there was a large number of buds, and all the 
conditions were favorable for a good crop, except that the 
flight of insects wasentirely cut off. Now, then, for the 
results: 

Out of the whole lot of trees covered, there was just 
one fruit. On another set of trees not covered there were 
145. Inthe other case, where it was not practicable to en- 
velop the whole tree, one large limb, for instance, would be 
enclosed in the bag, the mouth of the bag being tied aroune 
the trunk of the limb. In one such instance there were 
2483 buds of an apple-tree that were thus covered with the 
sheeting. Out of that number just one fruit matured. 
There was plenty of fruit on other portions of the tree 
where the limbs were not covered. In one case, where the 
sheeting broke open so that insects could get in, there were 
13 perfect fruits from 818 buds. It was clearly shown that 
bees or other insects play a most important partin the por 
nation of average fruit-trees. a 

When the Professor was askt how much of this pollina 
tion was attributable to bees and how much to other 1 
sects, he said he could not tell; but Mr. O. L.. Hershiser, 1” 
referring to a similar set of experiments made some yam 
ago at the Michigan Agricultural College, showings heer 
same results, said that the bees were altogether th« arliest 
insects out; that at the time the average fruit-tree 's '" 
bloom it is too early in the spring for other insects to == 
any value. In his opinion the covering of the limbs or '™ 
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the whole tree as explained by Prof. Lowe 
esult that little or no fruit had set) showed clearly 
es, and they alone, did the mixing of the pollen. 

1e conclusion of both addresses, both professors 
n amost hearty vote of thanks for the interesting 
ible testimony they had produced; and this testi- 
as the more valuable because both men began these 
ts at the solicitation of the fruit-men, anxious to 
ahs spraying during blooming-time was not detri- 
ental but decidedly advantageous. Verily, the bees in 
. have been and are being vindicated on every 


exp 


Vor state 


President Marks said he had made the statement that 
os percent of the bee-men of the State were also fruit- 
rs. He wisht it understood that a large number, yes, 

rity of fruit-growers, acknowledged that the bees 


were their best friends; that it was only a few of the fruit- 
men who were at variance with the bee-keepers ; that there 
was no real fight between bee-keepers and fruit-growers. 
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Convention Proceedings. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, II1., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 








Continued from page 104.) 
LAST EVENING SESSION. 


The convention met at 7 o’clock, with Pres. Root in the 
chair. 

Pres. Root—The pure-food commissioner of Illinois, 
the Hon. A. H. Jones, is present, and will address us. I 
have askt Mr. York, the president of the Chicago Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to introduce him. 

Mr. York—Some other States have been heard from, 
but finally Illinois has caught up withthem. Fora long 
time we workt to organize a Pure-Food Commission in this 
State, and succeeded at the last sessior of the legislature, 
when the new law was past which provides for a pure-food 
commission. It was our pleasure at the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bee-Keepers’ Association last December, to have with 
us the pure-food commissioner who spoke to us and who 
made such a very favorable impression upon us. We were 
very thankful to have him with us then, and we assured 
him we would stand by him in his work to put down the 
adulteration of food, and I think I can say to him to-night 
the same thing that we did then—we as bee-keepers will co- 
operate with him in his work, and do all we can to help him 
make ita success. It gives me very great pleasure to-night 
to introduce to you our pure-food commissioner, the Hon. A. 
H. Jones. {Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF PURE FOOD COMMISSIONER JONES. 


Chat) man, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

W hen I look over this vast audience, and know the 
cause in which you are gathered, it affords me pleasure to 
be fere thisevening to address you; forif there is anything 
that is dear to the human heart, it is something good to eat. 
That is what weare all striving for, to get the very best 
product we can; and if there is anything better than honey 


real good, pure, old-fashioned honey—we have not yet 
Ciscovered it. [Applause. ] : 
3 There has something been said about the Illinois State 
age oo Commission ; if there is anything on the part of 
- elbaag lission I can say, it is also for my friend, Dr. 
cowed le State Analyst; if there is anything that will 
Food ( p “ts cause more than another, it will be the State 
oman nission, You have here, asI can testify, a very 
an og ie nd in Dr. Eaton. The reason whyI speak of 
oe all these food products come to him for analy- 
00d tr nust pass upon them. Now,I suppose that a 


pers © you who have been rather like good old Jacob 
"reg ‘ling with the bee-question, have not thought of 
re-food commissioner and a State analyst 





have todo. Think of it! When you look around over all 
the vast products of the State and see what we have to en- 
compass, it is almost beyond imagination. You can hardly 
appreciate what we have todo; but I want tosay to you 
that we have the fellows who are manufacturing these adul- 
terated products—I don’t care whether it is honey, I don't 
care whether it is maple sugar, or what it may be—we have 
them, in the State of Illinois,on the run. [Applause.} 
And we are going to keep them on the run. [Applause.| I 
had the pleasure last January, the latter part of it, as I rec- 
ollect the time, of meeting with the Retail Grocers’ Associ- 
ation of this State, down at Rock Island. There were 1200 
or 1500 of them. I want to illustrate about how we are do- 
ing thisin Illinois. After I had talkt to them for a day or 
so—you know that is a good while—and we had gone thru 
the law and exhausted it, and the rulings, ! said to them, 
‘* Now, gentlemen of the Retail Grocers’ Association of the 
State of Illinois, if you will not prosecute under this law, 
it is your own fault. The manufacturersof this State want 
to give a good product. All you have to do is to say to the 
manufacturer,‘ We want a pure article, something that 
will comply with the food laws of Illinois, and we want you, 
upon each bill that you send us, to make the statement, that 
these goods were manufactured in conformity with the food 
law of Illinois.’’’ Andthat pretty generally has been re- 
quired, so that to-day, I don’t care whetherit is baking 
powder, I don’t care whether it is maple syrup, or what the 
article is, we don’t have very much trouble now. 


I said to them, ‘‘If you do this, gentlemen ; if you see 
that that is done, and then it proves to be an impure article, 
we will then prosecute the manufacturers and not the re- 
tailers.’’ 

What was theresult? Iwill give youa little inside 

history of it, the secret history on the quiet—don’t want 
you to say anything about it to those baking-powder people 
or any of them, how we managed it. In the first place, the 
first people who objected to this were the Royal Baking Pow- 
der people ; they said, ‘‘ We have been manufacturing Royal 
Baking Powder 28 or 30 years; now to compel us to change 
the label will be equal to saying to the public, our goods are 
not as pure goods as we have been telling them all the time.’” 
I went to work with Dr. McMurty, the analyst for the com- 
pany, and showed him wherein it was to theirinterest. I 
told him, ‘‘ We feel confident the Royal Baking Powder is 
one of the best preparations; ’’ and I also said, ** You sell 
for 30 or 40 cents a can; and the powders with alum in sell 
for 25 and 30cents. Thisis to your interest; the others 
who have been manufacturing cheap powders have been 
palming it off on the buyer. This ruling that every article 
should be stampt or labeled according to what it really con- 
tains, as for instance, baking powder, is in the interest of 
the best article. If yoursis the best article, you want to 
uphold the hands of the commission.’’ He went away, 
said he did not know about it; he would go back and re- 
20rt. 
In about 5 or 6 weeks he came back—or, rather, he sent 
Mr. Boyesen, an attorney herein Chicago, to us and he 
came in with a letter from Dr. McMurty, stating that they 
had accepted our ruling, and they wanted to uphold the 
commission and they wanted us to make every other com- 
pany label and carry out the law as our ruling required. I 
wondered why it was they had changed their ideas, and I 
askt Mr. Boyesen, and he said, ‘‘ The fact is, we tried to sell 
it without that on the label, and the retailers would not buy 
at.” 

Now, wherever we have the retailers back of us, there 
is no trouble at allin this State. I want to say to you, we 
have the retailers of the State back of us, and we have had 
so far with all of these companies no trouble. You see 
what it led to. Here in Illinois they come to us—the larger 
cities, and “especially in Chicago—saying, ‘‘Here, you are 
ruining our trade. We have hada good trade in syrups 
and honey and all that; we have been able, by making 
these ‘ blinds’ or mixtures to sell, to compete; if we don’t 
do it, we can’t compete with these cheap fellows.’’ We said 
to them, when they came to the office, ‘‘ The cheaper fellows 
have to get out of the road; weare going to have nothing 
but the pure article; when it comes to maple syrup, it has 
to be maple syrup, nothing else goes on the label; and 
when we find auy manufacturer that is making maple 
syrup that is not pure, we will prosecute him for it. That 
has not been the ruling. If they want to manufacture 
maple syrup and put anything in, let them label it partly 
glucose, and then it will be all right. It is the same way in 


regard to honey or to any food product, and when the con- 
sumer wants to purchase, he knows what heis doing. He 
knows what he is: getting and he pays for what he gets. 
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For instance, you take maple syrup; it is worth about $1.40 
a gallon ; glucose is worth from 40 to 50 cents, and so on all 
along the line, and by compelling them to label it just what 
it is, it gives the maplesyrup manufacturer a show, whereas 
heretofore he has had none, and they have pretty nearly 
driven the maple syrup manufacturer out of the market; 
but from this time on, he is going to have his inning.”’ 


As I said, we want to uphold the very best article; that 
is one reason why this law was instituted, so that the con- 
sumer may know exactly what he is getting, and pay for 
what he gets. 

Excuse me, your secretary, Dr. Mason, notified me that 
we were limited to five minutes. If I exceed the time, you 
will ‘* 


call me down;”’ but Iheard him say this evening 
what a nice, noble band this was. What was it he said ? 
He had not heard a profane word, had not seen any one 


smoke nor chew tobacco, nor take a drink. Well, now, Ican 
understand that. If there is anything that ought to lift 
one above the plane of all these common, grovelling things 
of earth, it is pure honey; itis the cause that you are en- 
gaged in, and others seeing your good works in these lower 
walks of life—the glucose fellows and so forth—will, after 
awhile, get some inspiration and quit their business and go 
into it right, like you are doing, and sail under proper col- 
ors. 

This Commission, in all seriousness, this Pure- 
Food Commission is to let the people know just exactly 
what they are getting, and when we do that there is no mis- 
take, and we are helping you out. You are the bee-keepers’ 
association; whenever the glucose, the maple syrups, or 
other products that come in competition with yours—when- 
ever they are compelled to label their goods just what they 
are, then the honey man has his innings, and he has a fair 
show, and that is the exact object, as I understand it, this 
Commission is trying to attain. 

In conclusion, I want to say to you that we have a very 
fine laboratory ; we are located at 1623 Manhattan Build- 
ing; Dr. Eaton, our State Analyst, has charge of it, and 
you are invited, one and all, tocome and lookin upon us. 
We have said to the other retail associations and manufac- 
turers of the State of Illinois, whenever you find any one 
coming in competition with your business, that is manufac- 
turing any product thatis not what it represents itself to 
be, you notify this commission. We will send an inspector 
and inspect them, and then we will do the next thing—we 
will bring the strong arm of the law to bear upon them. 
Whenever we find from any reputable citizen that any one 
is violating the law by selling or manufacturing any article 
for other than what it really is, and palming it off for some- 
thing that is inferior, all you have to doisto report that, 
and we will at once send an inspector, and we will seize the 
fellow and bring him upto the captain’s desk, and there 
make him pay tribute to Cesar. [Applause]. So that if 
any one in your town, and you know it—if you live in IIli- 
nois—is violating this law, is running his business contrary 
to it, it is your fault if he does it; for we stand here ready, 
and willing, and an.vious, for it is our duty, and we are paid 
for it, to see that the law is enforced all over this State. If 
it can be done here in Illinois, it can be done in every other 
State in the Union. 

Another thing I might say while on this subject. 
Last October I had the pleasure of meeting with the Na- 
tional Commissioners’ Association of all the States here at 
the Palmer House, and there a committee on rules was ap- 
pointed to try to get rules and regulations that would apply 
alike to all the States—rulings upon the law; and then an- 
other committee to formulate a law, so that each and every 
State might have thesame law. Upto this time, each State 
has had its own law, and its own rulings, and it naturally 
has made a great deal of trouble, and I think in the next 
few months we can obviate a good deal of that. Of course 
the law can’t be changed until the respective legislatures of 
the different States meet and pass new laws—a new law that 
may be suggested by this committee. We are trying to ar- 
range so that every State can work in harmony, and when 
the producers of honey in one State produce honey, they 
know that the label that is put upon it will gointo every 
State in the Union, as well asevery other food product. 
We are trying to help out in the interest of pure food, and 
especially pure honey ; for we all believe in that, even if 
the glucose man won rs say a word against good honey. I 
want youto go ahead in the good work you are in, and 
whenever you see in Illinoisa man that is imposing upon 
your rights, by making an inferior article, that does not 
come up to the law, if you will just report him, he will sud- 
denly cease to do business, or else he will conform to the 
law. A. H. JONEs. 


Dr. Mason—It might bea pleasure to the Honorab] 
Commissioner to know that this Association has starte 
something in the same line of which he has been speakin 
We have to-day appointed a committee for the purpose o 
taking into consideration this very work of formulating 
and suggesting tothe legislatures of the different States 
some way by which we all might workin accord under 
about the same kind of rulings. Weare glad to learn that 
others are working in the same line. 


Mr. Jones—It has been my pleasure in the past to be 
connected with one of the State Institutions—the State 
Normal for Eastern Illinois—formerly located at Charles- 
ton. We have here this evening one of the faculty ; I have 
known him—I don’t want tosay for how many years, or 
some of the ladies here, as wellas the gentlemen, might 
think he and Iare getting old. I willsay Ihave known 
him for 25 years, and he has a fine, delightful voice, and I 
don’t know of any one who likes to listen to it better than | 
do. He is great on recitations, arid I think this evening he 
will favor us with one of his choice recitations. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Prof. Brownlee, of the Eastern Normal. 


Prof. Brownlee—Ladies and Gentlemen:—Let me say, 
I think I should not have been here if I had thought on this 
warm evening I would have been called upon. I came to 
hear the honeyed eloquence of my friend on this occasion, 
and not tosay anything myself. Thisis ‘‘the most un- 
kindest cut of all,’? Ithink. He promist me I should have 
nothing to do, if I would come, but look at some beautiful 
pictures thrown upona screen, andI suspect at that very 
moment he had in mind introducing me to the audience 
However,I am willing, if I can entertain you a little. Iam 
here this week attending a great soldiers’ convention. One 
of the things that lam very proud of is that I was a soldier 
in the Great War. [Applause]. On the right side, too. | 
think both sides were honest, but one side only was right. 
I was on the right side, the side we are all on now, and so if 
you will permit me, I will choose a selection bearing upon 
that great struggle. 

Prof. Brownlee then recited, ‘‘ Why the Old Man Would 
Not Sell the Farm.’’ - 

Pres. Root—I am sure we are greatly indebted to Prof. 
Brownlee and the representatives of the Pure-Food Com- 
mission of Illinois, for calling upon us andso pleasantly en- 
tertaining us this evening. 

A vote of thanks was then 
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them. 
Continued next week.) 
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The “‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 


THREE KINDS OF HONEY IN ONE APIARY. 


It looks business to see three kinds of honey reporte¢ 
from an apiary instead of two—Extracted 11,900 pounds 
bulk comb 7,800 pounds; section honey, 1,464 pounds, And 
O ye furiously and completely reformed brethren, what ar 
you going to do about it? O. P. Hyde & Son, page 44. 


BUMBLE-BEES IN WINTER. 


If I understand Mr. S. T. Pettit rightly, he has four 
in winter some kinds of bumble-bees, not all the spe ies 
Well, that’s a good beginning—in dry cavities drifted fu! 
of leaves under big, old logs. If I ever found any | j 
went and forgot about it. Still, I guess there’s nothing 
mysterious in the case. A thousand species of insects wt 
seldom see in winter nevertheless get thru somehow. Pre 
sumably brood-rearing ceases early in a bumble-bee’s nes! 
the slender stock of stores gets eaten up; then each b t 
herself says, ‘‘ What is home without a baby’’—and 
out any calltodinner? And thereupon she wanders ab 
I suppose these wanderers forage and bask in the sun 
when it is pleasant, and hunt the warmest place the 
find to crawl into when night approaches—not to com 
for a week unless weather is fine—-and eventually weathe! 
bound until spring, providing they don’t get water-soak' 
and frozen up beyond restoration before that time. [as' 
44, 
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CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 


‘‘Bees do nothing invariably.’’ A good editorial on 
that topic is the one on page 51. But I shouldn’t have told 
you so were it not that Sommy in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper credits the proverb tome. Give Mrs. Tupper her 
due. 

DOOLITTLE AS A ‘‘GREEN BEGINNER.”’ 


G. M. Doolittle asthe ‘‘ Arkansaw Traveler,’’ and by 
and by, may be, the Arkansaw resident, why, we wouldn’t 
know him! ‘‘ Who’s that green beginner off there ?’’ we'd 
be saying. Page 52. 

THE ‘‘ BARRELS VS. CANS’’ CONTROVERSY. 

In the long discussion of barrels versus cans on pages 
53, 54 and 55, several thingsare apparent. One is that that 
heavy villain, the barrel, is not about to pulla tombstone 
over his head right away. Another thing is, that those 
who succeed well with barrels from year to year take 
more care than average humanity will take until pretty 
sorely whipt with losses and annoyances. Another thing 
is that the whim of a big buyer who is used to getting his 
honey in barrels has got to be yielded to. He'll buy of 
somebody else if you don’t yield. Perhaps most remark- 
able of all is the utter decadence of the practice of treating 
barrels with wax or paraffine. Not one waxes his barrels 
now ; and most, in their talk, seem notto have any such 
practice in their minds. Yet awhile agone we were to wax 
the barrels, of course, if we went according to book. Why 
is this thus? ITll venture the guess that waxing does no 
harm, but that it encourages the neglect of other precau- 
tions which are worth more. Or is it that ordinary, hard- 
wood barrels will leak in spite of it, while just the right 
kind of soft-wood barrels can be made to refrain from leak- 
ing without it ? , 

EARLY QUEEN-REARING. 


And as adviceanent getting wedded to early queen- 
rearing Mr. Doolittle pronounces the traditional ‘‘don’t.”’ 
D’ye hear, ye callow young people? And if you wi// diso- 
bey (young people have been known to do so) you must wait 
longer than merely to see young dronesin open cells—else 
your queens will have to wait. Queens started when plenty 
of drones have been sealed a week—is the correct match. © 

Quite interesting is Mr. Doolittle’s observation that the 
jueen’s development may be hastened at the utmost only 

me day, while it may be delayed four days by unpropitious 
ircumstances and weather in the fall. Page 55. 


‘*pop’’ AND HIS BEE-BOAT. 


Mr. Poppleton and the ‘** Thelma,”’ on page 58, make me 
Teel envious and piratical,e’enymost. Doubtfulif anybody 
has ever found a better way to combine the three—health- 

seeking, pleasure and moderate profit—than by this open- 
air life of cruising and “* beeing ”’ along the coast of Flor- 
ida. As we look at him standing there in the sunlight we 
are just prepared to hear him say (albeit he is gray-bearded 
and somewhat bent), ‘‘ Wouldn’t call the President my 
brother this minute.’’ Six miles per hour will get there suf- 
ficiently soon if the ‘‘there’’ is not too faraway. None of 
our business, but we are regretful that he did not give us 
the total cost of the little steamer. 
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‘*The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome mew yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

———_—___—~» « @____—_— 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
set the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
ther matters. 

—_—___—~--e ____ 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. It is a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
ye club it with the American Bee Journal—both for $1.10. 
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Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


(The Questions may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.}| 





Flat-Bottom Queen-Cells. 
I have made a lot of artificial queen-cells, a /a Doolittle, 
with flat bottoms. Since making them I have been in- 
formed that the bees will not accept them as readily as the 
round-bottom queen-cells. Which is the better ? 
COLORADO. 
ANSWER.—I never before heard of queen-cells with flat 
bottoms, and I don’t believe the bees would like them. Still, 
you can hardly be sure about anything without having the 
bees try it, and it is possible the bees might accept queen- 
cells with flat bottoms. 
a oo —--- 


Amount of Honey in 10 Frames—Spacing Frames. 





1. How many pounds of capt honey is therein 10 Hoff- 
man frames (9 inch) before it is extracted ? 

2. If Ii choose to space them 8 frames in a hive, how far 
apart can they be put ? 

3. Is there any danger of the bees building combs on 
the cover ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know what you mean by ‘9 
inch,’’ unless it be the depth of the frame, the usual depth 
of the Hoffman frame being 9's inches. Ten Hoffman 
frames well filled may contain as much as 60 pounds of 
honey, if there is no pollen in them. 

2. That depends upon the width of the hive; but you 
probably have reference to having 8 frames in a 10-frame 
chamber. In that case you would space the frames about 
1344 inches from center to center. 

3. If you put8 framesina 10-frame chamber, and the 
cover is only 4 inch above the top-bars, as is generally the 
case, there will be no danger, I think, that the bees will do 
much more at building comb above than with the 10 frames. 


—~+ + 


Hives Damp and Moldy in the Cellar. 


My nine colonies of bees are wintering in the cellar. 
They are in 8-frame dovetailed hives. The cellar is mod- 
erately dry and warm—vegetables keep well in it. The 
hives were brought in from the summer stands Nov. 26th, 
the bottom-boards removed, and the hives placed crosswise 
upon a shelf some two feet from the ground. This shelf is 
about a foot wide, so the middle of the hive rests upon it, 
leaving a space three inches or more open ateach end of 
the bottom of the hive for ventilation. The hive-covers 
have remained sealed down as on the summer stands. 

I noticed, Jan. 30th, on raising a hive-cover, that it was 
wet beneath, so much so that water dript from it, and some 
mold appeared on the top of the frames. The colony, to all 
appearance, was strong and vigorous. I should judge all 
the other colonies are in the same condition as this one ex- 


amined. What would you advise me to do with them ? 
‘ MAINE. 
ANSWER.—Your bees may come out all right if you let 


them entirely alone. But itis certainly no benefit to them 
to have water standing on the cover, and if that water drips 
on the bees it may be a damage. The moisture from the 
bees comes in contact withthe hive-cover, and the hive- 
cover is so cold that the moisture condenses upon it just as 
water from the air settles on a pitcher of very cold water on 
a hot summer day. If the cover were warmer, the moisture 
would not be so much inclined to settle upon it. Possibly 
the cellar should be warmer. Try it by a thermometer, and 
try to keep it somewhere in the neighborhood of 45 degrees, 
or, to be more exact, keep it at the temperature at which 
the bees are most quiet. If the air of the hive had freer 
escape, the moisture would escape with it. To help in that 
direction it may be a good plan to raise each cover and put 
a common nail under it, so as to make a small crack for the 
air to escape. 


i 
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A Beginner’s Report. 


Ihave been keeping bees for over 
two years. I bought 5 colonies at $7.50 
each, in Langstroth hives. I took off 
300° pounds the first season, and in- 
creast to 11 colonies. The next season 
I secured 800 pounds of extracted and 
200 pounds of comb, and increast to 
21 colonies. Inthe fall I sold the 21 
colonies at $5.00 each, and went out of 
the business, because I could not stay 
at home to care for them properly, but 
I still take the Bee Journal, and enjoy 
reading it. I think I did well fora 
beginner. J. A. Moss. 


Missoula Co., Mont., Jan. 24. 





Honey-Failures a Matter of Locality 


Ihave read in the Bee Journal of 
the hard times bee-keepers have had 
in Southern California in consequence 
of the rather dry seasons, and fear that 
others may get the impression that 
there were general failures of the 
honey crop all over Southern Califor- 
nia. I would like to say in justice to 
this part of the country, that the fail- 
ures were more a matter of locality. It 
is quite true that the last three years 
we have not had the average rainfall, 
but in spite of that,in well adapted 
localities, there is always some honey 


secured. 
For instance, last season I secured 
over 5,000 pounds of surplus honey 


from 36 colonies, which is about 140 
pounds per colony, and increast to over 
80 colonies. Most of the bee-keepers 
in this vicinity and the neighboring 
valleys got as much, and some even 
more. Mr. J. M. Hambaugh secured 
150 cases of extracted honey, each con- 
taining 120 pounds net, which is about 
200 pounds per colony. These are not 
bad resuits for a dry year, and show 
what we may expect in a good season. 
One of our country stores shipt two 
car-loads of honey toGermany the past 
season, and two more car-loads were 
consigned to the East. 

Since Christmas bees have been col- 
lecting nectar and pollen from man- 
zanita, eucalyptus, pepper-trees, wild 
gooseberries,currants,California lilacs, 








BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to Build New Business. A trial will 
make youour permanent customer. 


Prize Collection Ratis® 2: variction; Lettocs, 12 


Tomatoes, 11 the finest; 
Tarnip, 


7 splendid; Onion, t varieties—bS varieties 
in all. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
Se ee ee i ide 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 

collection.of Seeds post paid, together with my new 

Inestructive, Beautiful Seed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Beat varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 


- B kb ROCKFORD SEED FARMS, 
«W.DUCKDES worse? ROckFORD, it. 





Queen- Rearing in France, 
—by 
Sirend-telie 


by Chalon Fowls 


Wintering Bees in Clamps, 


From Bee-Keepers’ Review 
—by— 
W. Z. Hutchinson 


Conversations 
— with— 
Doolittle 


Co-Operative Organized Work, 
by R. C. Aikin 


Stray Straws, 
—by— 
Dr. C.C. Miller, 
Every Issue 


Pickings from Our Neighbor- 
ing Fields, 
by Stenog, Every Issue 


Our Honey-Bottling Sympo- 
sium, 
Fully Illustrated, by 


G. A. Deadman, 
Earl C. Walker, 
and Walter S. Pouder 


The Personnel of the Utter Trial 
by E. R. Root 


The Belgian-Hare Business, 
by W. K. Morrison, 
of Devonshire, Bermuda 


Co-operative Organization, 
by R. C. Aikin 


Cuba, 
__ by The American Seamp 


SPECIAL OFFER.- 


all gone. 
BETTER YET 
issues, 6 months, beginning Jan. Ist. 


Cuba, 


by Harry Howe, Robert Luaces, 
and A. L. Boyden 





Remember. Six months for 25 cents, 
| Mention the American Bee Journal. 


|| Gleanings in Bee-Culture! 


Gleanings for Jan. 1st contains these — Artictes : $ 


Candied vs. Bottled Liquid Honey, 


An Extracting Outfit, by W. A. Gilstrap 
Mintle’s Lightning Section-Folder 


Send us 25 cents at once, 


Extraordinary 
Offer. 


314 queens from one hive 
How it was done. 


Illustrated by 3 half-tone engraving, 


Figuring up the protits on bottled honey 
Illustrated. 


Four illustrations. 

No one is better qualified perhaps 
than Mr. Hutchinson to write on this 
subject. His many years’ experience 
wintering bees in Michigan should 
give weight to his opinion. 

Those who have read bee-literature for years 
always find Doolittle’s writings full of practi- 
cal information. Those who are not familiar 
with his writings are invited to read a series of 
practical articles on general topics relating t 
bee-culture under the title, *“*Conversations with 
Doolittle.” 


Gnestens for Jan. isth. 


Its benefits demonstrated; 
Honey-Producers’ 
scheme; 


The Colorad 
Association an information 
The work of the Associs ation outlined 


Illustrated. 





Illustrated. 


These “Straws” appear in every issue of 
Gleanings, constituting one of its most valua 
ble features. Dr. Miller reviews nearly all ot 
the bee-journals publisht, American and For 
eign, and readers of Gleanings get the benetit 
in these “Straws,” thereby receiving much val 
uable information publisht in the Foreign jou 
nals. 


For several years G leanings readers have 
been pri vileged twice a ménth to enjoy short 
squibs from this writer’s pen. Not only does 
he give us articles full of value gleaned from 
other journals, but they are so enlivened by his 
vein of humor that they are eagerly read by all. 


Gleanings for Feb. ist. 


How to wash bottles; Filling with 
hot honey or cold; Bottles with corks 
or self-sealing tops; Temperature of 
honey to be bottled. 


The right kind of honey for the purpose; Mix 
ing honeys to secure a flavor; Why honey 
should be heated in the bottles. 


Size and construction of vats for heating the 
bottles of honey; Tumblers vs. jars or bottles. 
Rae, SBA 





A full review of this celebrated case of Ut 
vs. Utter, or Bees vs. Peaches. 





A fair statement; Extravagant 
statements; Bees and rabbits nota 
good combination. 


Plans outlined; Intelligence bureau; Why 
simple co-operation fails; Business must be at 
the bottom; Government’s duty; A continuation 
of this writer’s article which appeared in Jan 
15th Gleanings. 


This writer has been in Cuba some two years, 
and writes understandingly. 








Bach | one of the issues mentioned above should be worth a dime t: 
bee-keeper, but we will send all three for only 10 cents. 


Hurry along your order before they ar 


and we will send you Gleanings in Bee-Cu 
Feb. 15th will contain several articles on 


Mr. Howe was formerly with Cogg> 
New York, and has already given Gi ngs 
readers glimpses of Cuban Dee-keepi at 
Luaces, of Puerto Principe, considers t t 
ditions are not well known and gives 
tion somewhat different from other 
Mr. Boyden begins a series of articles_ 
“Glimpses of Cuba and Cuban Bee- K g, 


_ illustrated by photos taken by himse! 











and your money refunded July 1st if you are not 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, [edina, Ohio. 
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The orange trees will soon be in 
eir full glory, and it is a sight to 
geht one’s heart to see the bright- 
jlored fruit between the dark green 
liage, the trees covered with the fra- 
rant blossoms, and innumerable hum- 
ning bees collecting the sweet nectar. 
\lmonds, peaches, apricots, and other 
fruit-trees will also soon be in bloom, 
hesides alfilaria and numberless wild 
flowers. 

Bees are building up very nicely to 
be ready for the main honey-flow from 
the far-famed black and white sage 
honey, which beginsin April in good 
seasons, and lasts until about the mid- 
die of July. After this sumac, wild 
buckwheat, and other nectar-yielders 

ontinue till October. 

We have had three nice rains this 
season, and it begins to look as if the 
more favorable conditions were return- 
ing again. L. MARNO. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Jan. 24. 





Bees Did Poorly. 


The bees did poorly in this locality 
the past season. I did not get any 
swarms, and hardly secured honey 
enough for winter stores. 

This is my second year of bee-keep- 
ing, and I have five colonies now 

hich I transferred into new hives. 

D. E. EVERs. 


Otoe Co., Nebr., Jan. 29. 





Prospects Good for the Coming 
Season. 


The past season was a bad one for 
the apiaries in this State. Most of 
them are left in a mixt-up condition ; 
many are diseased, nearly all are re- 
duced in number of colonies, and there 
must be many that have been wiped 
ut of existence. 

From my 100 colonies, spring count. 
l increast to over 130, extfacted 6,000 
p is of very fine sage and buck- 
ind rendered over 100 
pounds of wax. I have sold but little 
of the honey, and I shall make the wax 
into foundation. 


it n appa 


The prospects for the coming season 
are much more favorable than they 
have been for three years, and if the 
onditions continue there will be a rich 
harvest for the bees. Yesterday I went 
tomy out-apiary, some 25 miles from 
the city, to “size up” the situation 
the prospects, and came away in 
good spirits, altho I got a good soak- 
ing before returning. Last year we 
had 4+ 57/100 inches of rain; this year 


+ 


to date we have had 9 inches, and it all 





SENIOR Od OA Ot ONS Oe 


} Michigan Northern-Grown Onion Seed. 


1 sold 56,000 lbs. of this seed in 1899. My 
customers report yields of 450 to 1,265 
bushels of onions per acre from this Kk 


seed. Some of them intimate that this fe 
seed Is worth #5 to $10 per lb. more 


if than the California grown seed sold by # 
anybody. | guarantee this seed to be 
new and freshly grown. We have seed i 
ofall the leading and standard varie & 
ties. We make special prices on large 
lots. Onion sets of all varieties. Buy 
direct from the grower. Catalozue— 
exte oe and illustrated—tree. 
uiARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO, 
Bex 2, Bay City, Mich. 
s Formerly of F yield, 


“ease mention Bee sournal when writing. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES “eS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Seud for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY.... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 




























eee, 2263262206066088 


Your Whole Family 


Would Bo Satisfied 
ee ene of Gass curve. Shey ons and some, strong 
an 
qaet. ng urable. Selling on ou’ plan you vo 








thoroughly before you are requ 


, WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell all goods direct from our 
a op | to we rr 4 > whole- 

sale prices. e are the larges 
manuiacturers of vehicles end . 
harness inthe world selling to \ ] 
fhe consumnee conasvely. Se ) Wy \ 

ve pursu is plan success 

wn aay Top Surrey, with i Lm | for 28 years. You eapume no ) 4 
with side apecan, "age wocep cer goods anywhere tor exami- 
pole or shafts. Price, $80. As good assells for $40 more. nation and guarantee safe arrival. Largest i hl, ES 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 Sat) les of harness. Catalogue free, ess, with nickel trimmings. Price 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. Seats t22"ssrcctceselietorgan, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


“Profitable Poultry Keeping 


IN ALL ITs BRANCHES.” This is the title and theme of our new Year Book. Contains iv? 
pages, 8x11 in. ; 200 new and original illustrations of best poultry farms. buildings.etc..in the coun- 
2 Deals with every phase of the poultry industry in an instructive and profit bringing way. 
reats also of the famous non-mois- uaranteed to out- 
ture. self-ventilating and regulating CYPHERS INCUBATORS, fate *h any other in 
vie. | three or more tests or money refunded. Sent for 10c in stamps. Ask for book ™. Circular and prices free 
eventivarinot Address neayest office. CY PHERS INCUBATOR CO., Chicago, Wayland, N. Y.,Beston,Mase 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


_ANVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY. 


want our customers to b tly satisfied before: he, spend the r money. Investigate the 
clams of all inc ateba rs and then decide. We b velieve you wil] find that tue 


SURE HATGH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENSE FOLDING BROODERS are giving better sariefaction 

” than any other made, It's because they are so simple, snsibleand aure, They are built tor 

If We Pay the Freight. busy people, who haven't time to fuss and bother. Our catalogue is FREE. We don’t 
? ask vou to pay for it. I sn’ti t worth examining? 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 












































Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 















SPELL LUCK ORY. 


vw } 


"YOU CAN BEND I 
YOU CANT BREAKIT® = 


sf oi © You can’t afford to buy a “‘shoddy” vehicle. when you 
iE ean get a famous Split Hic kory—made right all the way 
a *throu; zh.-forless money thana dealer will charge vou foran inferior 
job. Weship vehicles and harness direct from factory to anyone 


Anywhere on Approval 


and save you 4 the cost. Don't confuse us with cheap “supply “47 | he Vo 
houses,”’ but send for catalog, note our pric es and examine the 7 ~K , 
output of our factories. We finish and trim to suit your taste. ON 47 ¢ Bo 


Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 6 W. Broad St., Columbus, 0. “~*~ > ‘74 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


‘tL AS A PREMIUM & 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the American Bee Journal for three months 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 
This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one (of the buttons) as it will cause people to ask questions 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to ev- 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 
each: 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
i ho i i 


~ 





2 buttons, 6 cts. 








as See 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can Ship Promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


rlv6s, EXtraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


@4s- W. M. GerRIsH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when wri*ing 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


51% «610% )«=— 2516 SOT 
Sweet Clover (white) .. -60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow). "$1. 50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
DRIEDEIOVGSE cscs cviccccivens 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
We ee GE sv cco cass seer 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ....00cccese 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


——-FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


YORK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











s : If you care to know of its 
California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
Rendecmeely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Sawn FRANcISCO, CaL. 





Low Rates West and Northwest, 

On Feb. 12th, and on each Tuesday 
until April 30th, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway will sell one- 
way second-class tickets at the follow- 
ing very low rates: 


To Montana points, : $25.00 
To Nor. Pacitic Coast points, 30.00 


To California, . . . « e000 


These tickets will he good on all 
trains, and purchasers will have choice 
of 6 routes and 8trains via St. Paul, 
and 2 routes and 3 trains via Missouri 
River each Tuesday. ‘The route of the 
Famous Pioneer Limited trains and 
the U.S. Government Fast Mail trains. 

All ticket Agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, or for further information address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago. 6A3t 





—— 


CARA AHHRMABAABRABRARBRABRA DMA Ly 


24th 
Year 


We guarantee . 
satisfaction. TRE 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY. 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, N 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 





Dadant's Foundation. 





24 th 
Year 


Why does it sell 
so well? TRE 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1. 


1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , 





; 


Please mention Bee Journal when writ, 





| 26 SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


aaietSie Prairie State Incubator Ce. 
mitdulliuh) “ Homer City, Pa. 








47Alit Please mention the Bee Journal 
Qui Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all imap Sappliee 
cheap. 
FREE Catalogae. &. 7, FLANAG Gan, Belleville, mS 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Oueens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
and 


reared 34% miles apart, 

mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 


3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a speciality. JOHN M. DAV S, 

6A 2t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 

MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Freight Rates in the country. 

Send for Catalog. 


ote 

Cc. H.W. WEBER, ’ 
Successor to C, F. Mutu & Son, A 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. é 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Des Moines Incubator Co.—It was a happy 
thought years ago that suggested the name 
*Successful” tothe Des Moines Incubator (; 
for their standard machine—a name fully de 
served by its record. With commendable en 

terprise necessary additions have been made 
their factory from time to time, and to farthe 
facilitate the handling of their immense busi. 
ness, they have now added a large storage ware 
house. It is located directly upon railroad 
tracks, sothat carload shipments can be made 
with ease and promptness. An illustration o 
their warehouse shows one car loaded for 0 
Rolland, Montreal, agent for the Des Moines 
incubators in Canada. Another car is a partial 
shipment to F. Lassetter & Co., of Sydney, Aus 
tralia, who are handling the Des Moines ma 
chines in large quantities this season. This 
only one instance of the large foreign trade the 
Des Moines people have built up, and which has 
necessitated their printing catalogs in 5 foreign 
languages. We believe they are the only incu 
bator manufacturers who have had to do th 
Space will not permit any extended descriptic 
of their machines, but their large and con 
stantly increasing business is the best endorse. 
ment they could have. The “ Successful” 
their leading machine, but the ‘‘ Eclipse” and 
**Crescent” are thoroly dependable, and are 
most excellent value at the price askt. 
Careful readers may remember very remark- 
able hatches made by the Des Moines Compan 
at several large poultry shows last year, 
bation being started at Des Moines and time 
to bring out the hatches during the exhibits 
While being incubated the machines with their 
precious contents were shipt almost 1,500 miles 
by express, were several times transferred ir 
open wagons, and all without diminishing the 
high percentage of chicks hatcht, for which the 
Des Moines machines are famous. No other es 
planation of these remarkable feats cau be gives 
other than the great care taken in the building 
of these incubators, and the correct and scies- 
tific principles upon which they are made. 


incu 


Readers of this paper who contemplate pi 
chasing an incubator, will certainly serve the 
interests by sending for the Company's new ca 


1ent else 
ynditions 


the Lom 


alog. Please refer to their advertisen 
where in this paper, and note the « 
under which the book is sent. It cost 
pany a great deal of money to compile it, ane 
it should on that account find a permanent place 
in every poultry breeder’s library. Address, 
Des Moines Incubator Company, Des Moines 
Iowa, and kindly mention this paper whe 
writing to them. 


—— 





lots, wholesale or 


the 


. in Car 


We are 





retail. 


Bee-Hives and 


people who manufacture strictly 
and sell them at prices that defy competition. 


Honey-BOxes fy 


Now is the time to get prices. 
first-class 
Write us to-day. 


goods ¢ 
————— 


Inter-State Box and Manufacturing Company, 


47Atf 


HUDSON, wISs. 





